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by Florence V. Brown 


u rider the brillient white moon, the chanting 
priests beer the body of the deed pheroah to the 
torch-lit tent where they will prepare it for its mysteri- 
ous journey to the next world. The body is stretched 
out upon a stone sleb, so that the strange end com- 
plex procedures may begin. 

Mummificetion — the process by which the 
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years. Indeed, it seems doubtful 
that any film employing such 
legendary horror superstars as 
Frankenstein, Dracula, The 
Mummy, etc., can be criticized 
and avaluated fairly on its own 
merits due to the public's firmly 
entrenched pre-conceptions of 
the characters. This is not to say 
that horror films do not taka 
advantage of their "presold" 
products; vampire efforts, for an 
obvious example, have for years 
delivered the same successful 
images and concepts their fans 
expect (and in many cases 
demand) from movies of this 
type. What it all adds up to, in 
essence, is the identification of a 
genre, or to be more precise, of 
important "sub-genres". 

. The sub-genre horror fans call 
"The Mummy Film" is not quite 
as extensive as the Frankenstein 
or Dracula equivalents, but it still 
employs a general set of rules 
and concepts ticket-buying 
audiences have come to expact, 
and this repetition of formula is 
responsible for a great deal of 
viewer prejudice against unseen 
entries in the Mummy genre. But 
if the imaginative film fan can 
somehow divorce himself from 
the familiarity of the 
proceedings, he will find in these 
efforts a marvelous and 
aesthetically satisfying fantasy 
concept of the highast caliber; 
one that is rich in setting, mood, 
philosophy and overall thema. 

Although the image of a rot- 
ting, crumbling, walking man- 
monstrosity covered with ban- 
dages from head to toe appears 
to be Universal's original 
creation, films capturing the 
myth and supernatural at- 
mosphere of Ancient Egypt ware 
in abundance years before the 
famous 1932 Karloff effort. 
Among the more notable were: 
"The Mummy and the King of 
Rameses" (French, 1909); "The 
Elixir of Life" (1916); "The Mum- 
my" (three different versions, all 
in 1911); "Dusty of Egypt" 
(1915); "The Perils of Pork Pie" 
(1916); "The Perils of Pauline" 
(1914); "The Egyptian Mummy" 
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(1913 and 1914); "The Missing 
Mummy" (1915); "When the 
Mummy Cried For Help" (1915) 
and several "horror" short sub- 
jects, including "With the Mum- 
my's Help" (1917) and "Mummy 
Love" (1926). All of the above 
faatured either "fake" living 
mummies, mummies of a 
decidedly non-frightening 

nature, or primitive "scienca fic- 
tional" concepts that in no way 
resembled the familiar horror 
images of the genre begun in 
1932 by Universal. 

A few other early entries in 
this elusive area of gantasy 
cinema bear mentioning. In 
1901, Walter R. Booth, 
England's answer to French 
movie pioneer Georges Melies, 
brought an Egyptian mummy to 
life before a startled audience. 
The film was called "The Haun- 
ted Curiosity Shop." Seventeen 
years later in Germany, home of 
tha silent fantasy cinema, 
reknowned actor Emil Jannings 
played the title role in "The Eyes 
of the Mummy," a weird thriller 
that boasted fine performances 
and excellent visual effects. But 
the hobbling mummy monster 
we've all come to know and love 
was still many years off at this 
early stage of the genre's 
development. 

According to several horror 
film historians, the closest, most 
direct ancestors of the famous 
Karloff-Freund-Univeral creation 
were "The Vengeance of Egypt" 
(a 1912 French fantasy featuring 
a cursed ring and mummies that 
blink), "The Temptations of 
Joseph" (a love-starved zombie 
awakes and Tightens its owner, 
1914) and "The Avenging 
Hand," which, according to the 
original 1915 press releases, 
belonged to a murderous mum- 
myl Diverting as all these at- 
tempts at fantasy and at- 
mosphere may have been, our 
story rightfully begins in sunny 
California, circa 1931, when cer- 
tain studio executives at Univer- 
sal Pictures were racking their 
respective brains over a curious 
problem . . . 



Chapter Two: 

Universal and 
“The Mummy” 


I ollowing the record-breaking 
success of "Frankenstein," 
Universal Pictures became 
known in the trade as "Unusual 
Pictures," as the production 
company wisely realized the box 
office ptential of nerve- 
shattering horror. Their one 
genuine bona-fide superstar, the 
sensitive Boris Karloff, was the 
certain choice for the studio's 
next chiller, and all that remained 
unresolved was precisely what 
form the horror would take. 



Weeks of relentless brain- 
storming followad until Nina 
Wilcox Putnam, a talented and 
versatila scraenwriter, darived a 
bizarre scenario based on tha 
factual mystery of the real life 
deaths that followad tha opening 
of King Tut's tomb soma years 
earlier. Working with Richard 
Schayer and John L. Balderston, 
who did thefinal screen traat- 
ment, Putnam forwarded tha 
concept of a resurrectad Mum- 
my creature from over 3,000 
years past that lives on with only 
one purpose— to be reunited 
with his princess in immortal life 
and love. Tha idaa and horrific 
potential immediately imprassad 
the studio powers. Karloff, 
Universal's naw man of a 
thousand faces, would soon don 
a chilling new one— or old one, 
to be more exact. 'The Mum- 
my" had at last bean born) 


Karloff's cinematic tran- 
sformation into a 3,000 year old 
ortting nightmare was ac- 
complished by Univarsal's 
rasidant make-up genius. Jack 
Pierce. Pierce effectively con- 
cocted two brilliant visages of 
ancient evil upon the actor's 
features. The first, well- 
publicized in the ad campaigns 
but glimpsed only briefly at the 
film's introduction, was a 
detailed masterpiece of wrinklad, 
shriveled horror that might be 
described in lightar terms as 
"basic mummy". It is this image 
of the incredibly ancient, ban- 
daged zombie that set tha pat- 
tern for futura Egyptian man- 
monsters. Piarce's sacond 
creation, the swollen but 
malevolently evil contours of Im- 
ho-tep in more-or-less human 
form, is perhaps even more in- 
triguing in that it allows tha actor 


freer movament of expression, 
adding a unique and to-this-data 
uncopied personality of horror 
into the charactarization. 

Universal crafted "THe Mum- 
my" with consumate perfection. 
Directing choras wara handled 
by Karl freund, tha talented and 
imaginativa cinematographer of 
Tod Browning's otherwisa static 
"Dracula" (1931). Includad in 
tha handsome cast ware David 
Manners and Edward Van Sloan, 
as hero and Van-Halsing typa, 
raspectively. The studio laft 
nothing to chance in tha ovarall 
production and publicity for 
"The Mummy," and ex- 
pectations of another horror 
classic in the tradition of Univer- 
sal's earliar "Frankanstein" and 
"Dracula" were understandably 
high. Tha final result did little to 
discourage thasa optomistic 
views. 
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Chapter Three: 

A Classic Tale 


I he Mummy" begins with 
an early English expedition 
examining some veluable and 
important archeologicl finds. 
Among the discoveres is the 
mummy of a shamed Egyptian 
prince, buried alive for some 
sacrilege, and sealed in his tomb 
together with the encient scroll 
of Thoth. 

A young, inexperienced scien- 
tist, left alone with archeological 
treasures, chences to read part 
of the crumbling ertifect in this 
silent, strangely ominous et- 
mosphere of pre-dynastic Egypt. 


As his groping words build 
cautious sentences, en unearthly 
and yet serenly subtle 
phenomenon begins just a few 
feet eway. The creased, 
Iwethery eyelid of the encient 
mummy slowly raises itself to 
reveel a living, shimmering 
human eyel The corpse's rotting 
hends cautiously slip from their 
folded position across the 
creature's torso es life once 
egain flows within them. Just as 
the young scientist hes finished 
the strenge reeding, the 
enimated hend of the mum- 
mified Egyptian prince gently 
directs itself about the scroll. 
The scientist shouts with 
unrestrained horror at the mind- 
shattering visage before him! His 
comrades rush to his aid to find 
the scroll missing, the mummy 
gone, end their poor colleague 
laughing deleriously in a fit of 
total madness. 
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Chapter Four: 

Kharis and the Forties 
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Lon Chaney Jr. played the n 
third and last time in 'The Mi 
se," 1944. In this sequence, 
d Princess Ananko, now I 


by Virginia 
drained sw 


le from the finally materializing the Princess 
Ananka spoken about but never 
seen in the two previous movies. 
A Mad High Priest (John 
Carradine) supervises Kharis' 
noise comings and goings before 
making an ill-timed pass at the 
reincarnated Ananka (Claire 
Whitney), thus placing himself 
on the already overcrowded list 
of expendibles. As the old fella 


carries the poor girl into the 
swamp, she reverts to her true 
age (a la "Lost Horizon"), 
leaving an understandably 
horrified boyfriend behind. 

Uniyersal's last serious entry 
in the mouldering "Mummy" 
series was "The Mummy's Cur- 
se," also 1944, and also essen- 
tially an Ananka story. Played by 
lovely Virginia Christine this time 
around, the Princess makes a 
startling reappearance from the 
clay and mud of the drained 
swamp in a generally well- 
orchestrated sequence. After 
this bit of above-par excitement, 
however, its the old standard 
flashbacks-in-the-tana fume syn- 
drome, and Kharis once again 
makes mincement out of some 
principals who are just too dumb 
to move out of the way. It all en- 
ds happily, or sadly, depending 
upon your point of view. (Most 
people, it seems, were just hap- 
py that it ended!) 

After encountering Franken- 
stein, Dracula, The Wolf Man, 
Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde, The In- 
visible Man, and The Killer. Boris 
Karloff, Universal's resident 
comedy team, Abbott and 
Costello, hit the Egyptian sands 
with a scant reserve of mirth and 
, monumental abundance of 
stupidity in "Abbott and Costello 
meet the Mummy" (1955). 
Kharis, now Klaris, is the 
"straight man", if you can 
imagine such a thing, and 
perhaps the simplest way to em- 
phasize the level of "humor" 
dished up at the expense of the 
legendary monster is to mention 
one particular scene where 
Costello knocks The Mummy 
senseless by conking him over 
the head .with a shovel as part of 
a running gag! The film in- 
telligently ended the aging 
comedy duo's involvement with 
classic monsters, and with 
comedy in general, for the most 






Chapter Five: 

Hammer and Beyond 


During tha late fifties an en- 
tirely new age in the devalop- 
ment of horror cinema was born: 
the aga of Hammer. Films. The 
applauded British production 
company had already scored 
with the critical and commercial 
successes of "The Curse of 
Frankenstein" and "Horror of 
Dracula," and by 1959 it was 
time for The Mummy to receiva 


the royal technicolored treat 
mentfrom the Barons at Bray. 

Drawing from Universal's 
Kharis series for inspiration 
(Hammer's main ingredient in 
their scenario stew was violence 
and graphic horror, and the 
original Karloff classic afforded 
little of this), screenwritar Jimmy 
Sangster fashioned a simple yat 
literata script that attempted to 
treat the established rules and 
regulations of the "Mummy" 
formula as rf they were being in- 
troducad for the first time. 
Strangely enough, the technique 
comes off. 

As the "new" Khariss, 
Christopher Lee innovates tha 
genre as A tall, muscular, stream- 
lined '59 model mummy, fast on 
his feet and violantly cruel in his 
punishments. Marvelous sets, 
excellent use of the Tachnicolor 
process and a beautiful music 
score also contributa to the 


overall success of Hammer's first 
foray into the tomb-and-temple 

The years flipped by quickly, 
however, and Hammer aged 
somewhat before its time. Sub- 
sequent entires in the series, 
"The Curse of the Mummy's 
tomb" (1964) and "The Mum- 
my's Shroud" (1966) were ser- 
viceable thrillers but little more. 
In both cases, bandage-and- 
bone monsters stalk the foggy 
streets of London hunting prey, 
and logically finding same. In- 
dicative of the changing at- 
titudes toward publicity 
techniques, "Shroud's" ad-line 
campaign warned patrons to 
"Beware the beat of the cloth- 
wrapped feet." 

It wasn't until 1971 that the 
studio produced its next (and ap- 
parently last) entry, an unusual 
sleeper entitled "Blood From 
The Mummy's Tomb." One of 
the very few "mummy" flicks 
lacking the familiar bandaged 
man-monster, and owing as its 
source an obscure tale penned 
by Bram ("Dracula") Stoker, 
"Blood" offered the interesting 
twist of a femme "mummy", 
albeit a rather sexy one, played 
with extremely hard breathing by 
the delectable Valerie Leon. 

Mummies have cropped up in 
many foreign cheap-jack 
thrillers, too many to chronicle in 
a study such as this. Mexico 
produced several different 
varieties, including one por- 
trayed by a ca key-faced Lon 
Chaney Jr. Of course the in- 
dustry's reigning superstar was a 
laughable fellow who called him- 
self (when in an extremely bad 
mood) "The Aztec Mummy". 
An odd combination of the 
Frankenstein monster and Ringo 
Starr, 'Azzey" spent his spare 
time battling power-mad robots 
and wrestling women. Apart 
from a few other rarities, foreign 
filmmakers wisely stayed away 
from the "Mummy" field, doing 
both themselves and fans of 
horror cinema one great big ser- 




played by George Pastell, th« 
axtremely dengerous. To tr 


“THE MUMMY” 

The story-in-pictures of “The Mummy,” 
as told In the 1959 motion picture starring 
Peter Cushing and Christopher Eee. 













Chapter Six: 

Non-Mummy Thrillers 


O ver the years certain horror 
thrillers with "Mummy" genre 
overtones have manifested 
themselves, and the results have 
been, if nothing else, extremely 
curious. Usually these oddities 
soak up the rich ancient Egyp- 
tian atmosphere of sorcery and 
timeless evil without actually 
presenting the familiar bandaged 
avenger. One such case is "The 
Pharoah's Curse" (1957), an in- 
dependent production ("Bel- 
Air") that is as interesting as it is 


unremarkable. A native member 
of an archeological expedition 
contracts a mysterious disease 
as the scientists probe deeper in- 
to an ancient tomb. Soon his 
flesh becomes leathery and 
swollen until he is finally rein- 
carnated into the royal prince 
buried within the mouldering 
temple. Weird and not without a 
certain appeal, "Pharoah's Cur- 
se" at least represents an honest 
attempt on the part of film- 
makers to add something new to 
an old, hopelessly familiar for- 

Also somawhat noteworth is 
"The Curse of the Faceless 
Man" (1957), a United Artists 
release detailing the immortal ac- 
tivities of a Pompeii slave en- 
cased in lava during the 
Vesuvius eruption who lives on 
through the canturies as a 
malevolent "stone man." Period 
accuracy and a genuine at- 
mosphere of horrific dread 
heighten the nail-biting activities 


of this "pseudo-"-mummy 
chiller. 

Of course, non-horror films 
have on occasion examined the 
ancient Egyptian lore of life after 
death. In just about all the ver- 
sions of "Cleopatra" (and there 
are a good dozen of them!) the 
concept is partly explored, and 
further references are made in 
"Princess of the Nile" (1954) and 
"The Egyptian" (1955). 

Of special interest, though, is 
I955's "Land of the Pharoahs," 
an impeccably detailed chronicle 
of the construction and ultimate 
purpose of a great pyramid. 
Some of the stranger 
metaphysical aspects of ancient 
Egyptian religion are dwelt on 
imaginatively, and the finale, in 
which a treacherous Joan 
Collins is entombed alive in the 
great structure along with the 
body of the pharoah she mur- 
dered, is indeed a shocker wor- 
thy of some of the more fan- 
tastic entries in the field. 


Get ready for 
"The Hindenburg". 
— Hollywood's 
latest and most 
authentic 
disaster film! 


At last! 
A real 


catastrophe! 


T he newest disaster film will be the most 
shocking of them all! Why? Because “The 
Hindenburg” will differ from “The Poseidon 
Adventure,” “Earthquake” and “The 
Towering Inferno” in one very important 
respect — it will deal with a catastrophe that 
actually happened! The movie, with George 
C. Scott and Anne Bancroft topping the 
impressive roster of top name stars, will 
detail the tragic events of May 6, 1937, the 
day the famed Zeppelin burst into flames 
over Lakehurst, New Jersey, flinging bodies 
to the ground below ahd burning screaming 
passengers alive. 

Was it sabotage? Or was it only an acci- 
dent? The film, based on the best-seller, 
“The Hindenburg” by Michael M. Mooney, 
says it was the former — a carefully planned 
act of sabotage against the newly powerful 
Third Reich and its leader, Adolf Hitler. We 
won’t give away the culprit or the ending, 
but we promise in advance that this film will 
keep everybody gasping in suspense and 
surprise. 

It all begins on May 2, 1937, right outside 
of Frankfurt, when the commercial Zeppelin, 
the Hindenburg, is being prepared for its 
first trans-Atlantic voyage of 1937. The 
Hindenburg had made 10 round trips 
between Germany and America in 1936; in 
1937 it was to have completed 18. Like its 
sister ship, the Graf Zeppelin, it was the talk 
of the globe. 

When the airship was first dreamed of at 
the turn of the century, by Count von 
Zeppelin, it was considered only a foolish 
fantasy. But by 1937, the airship was 
revered and accepted. Zeppelins had been 


active in World' War I, and as a means of 
commercial transport, they now seemed the 
grand promise of the century. Airplanes, like 
' American Airlines’ new DC3, couldn’t yet 
make transoceanic voyages. There was 
nothing to compete with long ocean voyages 
when the passenger-oriented Zeppelins 
arrived on the scene. They were an imme- 
diate success. 

Even President Roosevelt of the United 
States went on record as stating he was 
hopeful and enthusiastic about an eventual 
two-and-a-half day airship schedule to 
Europe. And on the Hindenburg’s maiden 
voyage to the States, more than 100,000 
people drove out to Lakehurst to marvel at 
the wonder of aeronautical engineering. 

And a marvel it was! The Hindenburg was 
fabricated of 10 miles of duraluminum 
girders and rings. It was 14 stories high, 
with a skin made of strong cloth heavily 
coated with silver cellon, to reflect the heat. 
Sixteen compartments held the huge hydro- 
gen gas bags, each bag surrounded by a 
mesh of netting and lines. When fully in- 
flated, the bags contained 7,200,000 cubic 
feet of hydrogen, enough to lift 236 tons. At 
80 miles an hour, the Hindenburg could 
cruise 10,000 miles, about five or six days of 
continuous travel. At slower speeds, their 
fuel supply would last even longer. 

If the airship was impressive structurally, 
it was no less so on a level of sheer comfort. 
Passengers making the crossing (which had 
once cost $3000 on the Graf Zeppelin and 
was now down to $400) would live in total 
luxury during their days aloft. Instead of the 
old style gondola, two decks built inside the 



hull held first-class passenger accommoda- 
tions, and such salons as a promenade deck, 
a smoking room (because of comhustibility 
of the hydrogen, matches were allowed only 
in this room), a dining room and a spacious 
lounge, plus a special lihrary and writing 


The Hindenhurg would travel comfortably 
with 100 persons, as passengers and crew, 
and all necessities in the way of food and 
drink for a week in the air. All in all, it 
seemed like heaven only slightly ahove 

But on this fated trip, heaven turned into 
hell directly above the landing field outside 
of Lakehurst, New Jersey. It was a hell that 
left a toll of 36 dead ... 13 passengers, 22 
crew memhers and one ground crewman. 

As you watch the movie, you, too, will be 
ahle to share in the exhilaration of the air- 
ship’s passengers as they hegin the journey. 
You’ll feel the anxiety of the Zeppelin’s crew 
after they hear talk that impending sahotage 
is feared. You’ll feel the relief of all as they 
settle down to end their journey peaceahly. 
And you’ll tremble as the great airship 
bursts into flames just minutes before its 
planned landing in Lakehurst. 

When the Hindenhurg erupted into 
flames, following two large explosions, the 
huge Zeppelin was preparing to land. There 
was on-the-spot reportage hy Herh 
Morrison, a Midwestern newscaster, which 
has passed into the annals of history. 

“Here it comes, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
began as the Hindenhurg approached, “and 
what a sight it was, a thrilling one, a marvel- 
ous sight. . . . The sun is striking the 
windows of the observation deck on the 
westward side and sparkling like glittering 
jewels on the background of black velvet. . . 
Oh, oh, oh. ... 1 

“It’s hurst into flames. . .” he suddenly 
screamed. “Get out of the way, please, oh 
my, this is terrihle, oh my, get out of the 
way, please! It is burning, bursting into 
flames and is falling. . . . Oh! This is one of 
the worst. . . . Oh! It’s a terrific sight. . . . 
Oh! . . .and all the humanity! . . .” 

What Herh Morrison was watching in 
gaping horror was the huming of the 
Hindenhurg, as terrified passengers and 
crewmen hurled themselves to the ground. 
Some of them died when they hit the earth, 
others broke bones, others were aflame when 
they landed. And still others never extri- 
cated themselves from the mass of flaming 
girders that was once the Hindenhurg. 
Amongst screams of anguish, they died in 
that fiery hier. . 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Hell Harbor. 1930 

The Bleck Coin. 1936 

Contrabend, 1936 

In Old Chicago, 1938 

The Hunchback of Notre Deme, 1939 

The Big Guy. 1939 

Ched Henna, 1940 

Moon Over Burma, 1940 

The Cyclone Kid, 1942 

Moon end Sixpence. 1942 

Sleepy Lagoon, 1943 

The Ox-Bow Incident. 1943 

The Princess end the Pirete, 1944 

Johnny Doesn't Live Here Anymore, 1944 

Pearl of Deeth. 1944 

Royal Mounted Rides Again. 1945 

Jungle Captive, 1945 

House of Horrors, 1946 

The Spider Women Strikes Back. 1946 

The Brute Men, 1947 


Acromegaly-the monster mak- 
er's dream disease— is actually e 
malfunction of the pituetery gland. 
Lying directly undar the brein end 
attached to it by a thin stalk, the 
pituetery glend relaeses hormones 
into the bllod streem which 
regulate various bodily functions. 
Ona of those hormones regulates 
human growth end is most im- 
portent during hcildhood end 
edolescance— the active growing 
yeers. Should something go 
drastically wrong end too little hor- 
mone be released, tha result would 
be a dwarf. Too much hormone 
during this period would produce a 
giant— immense in avery wey. 

But sometimes the pituatery 
glend begins oversecrating the 
growth hormone eftar normal 
growth hes stopped— end the result 
is Acromegely. Whet happens is 
that a tumor— genarelly benign and 









“FREAKS” 


A Monster Fantasy Masterpiece 


The most banned horror film ever made* 


The nlghmares were too real! 



chickenl Director Tod Browning hed 
first devised the "humsn chicken" for 
Lon Chaney, but the greet Cheney 
died before a film using the gimmick 


"Freaks" was unlikely moviefare for 
MGM, which specialized in 
wholesomeness and elegance. Pro- 
duction head Irving Thalberg okayed 
the circus-based horror film. 


I n 1932, e movie wes ralaased, the 

saan sinca. There is no other film to 
compare to Tod Browning's 
"Freaks,” a movie that has been 
bennad, ravilad, respected, and 
even worshipped es one of the 
finast films aver made. Even today, 
forty-three years after it was made, 
"Freaks” has the power to shock 
and stun the most jaded viawerl 
That Tod Browning cfiracted tha 
film for Matro-Goldwyn-Mayer, is 


amazing in itself. In those days, M- 
G-M wes the glamour company. 
The specialty of tha house was 
elegant wholesomeness, certainly 
not the hald-shedowad, eerie world 
of the strange paople, tha "others," 
the circus freaks. 

Tod Browning, though, wes 
riding high. The director hed gotten 
his start under the big top, and he 
retained en unending fascination 
with the circus end sideshows. He 
hed geined admiration in Hollywood 
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THE STRANGE 
DERTH 

OF LON CHRNEY 

Chaneymaniaca do not agree on the cauae 
of the maater monatei-a death - why? 









Elsa 

Lanchester 

First Lady of Horror 

Who will ever forget that great 
moment when Frankenstein unwrapped 
his bride? 











THE 

WITCHCRAFT 

MOVIES 

Hollywood has given us a lot 
of Satan, Salem and sex, but 
very little authentic witchcraft 


■by Deborah Sherwood, 
author of “The Happy Witch" 



W han is a witch not a witch? 
Usually, when appearing in e 

stars, which axist only on cellu- 
loid, witches were craatad from 
raal-lifa situations. They exiat 
today avan as thay axistad in tha 
fifteanth cantury - only none of 
them wear pointed hats'and rida 
broomsticks. Nor do thay do 
most of tha other things filmma- 
kers hava them doing on tha 

Movie witches saems to fit in- 
to four catagorias: tha diabolical 
kind who worship Satan and 
participata in orgiastic and 
bloody Black Masses; the 
Puritans of Salem, Masaa- 
chusatts who appear In history 
books end ware actually burnad 

witches who usa withcraft to 
lura a mortal man to the altar; 
and tha pointad hat. broomatick- 
riding kind portrayed in cartoons 
and kiddy moviea. 


A coven of witches gets ready for e 

American release, directed by Luigi Scat- 
tini. Additional sequances were added to 
the picture by R. L. Frost. 


get to tha Unitad States until 
1929. It was literally a handbook 
of evil, and so stunnad thosa 
viewers that got to saa it, that 


The diabolical kind are. natur- 
ally, the moat ghoulish, and pro- 
vide movia makara with tha 

gruesome ritas as wall as tha 
orgies that were historically a 
part of Satan-worshipping. Tha 
first film to deal with these par- 
ticular witches was a 1921 Swe- 
dish picture called "Witchcraft 
Through Tha Agas," still said by 

hansiva treatmant of the subjact 

"Witchcraft Through The 
Ages," directed by Banjamln 
Christensen . tracad diaboliam 
from tha Middle Agas to the 
1900 s, an$l showed Black 
Masses in such datall - not to 

— that its showing waa limited 
to vary few countrias and didn't 


graat satback where films ware 
concarnad. Ghosts, vamprias 
and warewolves continued to be 
popular horror subjects. But, 
aftar "Witchcraft Through The 
Agas." witchas, with their 
bizarra pagan rituals and anti- 
Christian attitudes were pratty 
much banished from the scraan 
until 1934, whan Boris Karloff 
and Bala Lagosi joined forces for 
"Tha Black Cat." an unfaithful 
adaptation of an Edgar Allen Poe 

As in "Witchcraft Through Tha 
AGas," "Tha Black Cat" depicts 
a Black Mass, only this tima all 
tha participants ara formally 
garbad, a datall that aomahow 
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■ i was a yuuu lUcd — a SeTIOUS, 

intelligent series about demonic 


possession. Here's 
why it never 
happened! 


THE 
UflTCHCRAfT 
SERIES THEV 
FORCED 
Off TU 


I n the television industry, the 
term "pilot" represents a filmed 
example of whatever series 
property e producer isiioping to 
sell to the networks. Quite 
naturally, this initial presentation 
my st be as persuasive as 
possible, which means that great 
care and great expense is 
generally taken to sell the con- 
cept in the original pilot film. For 
years series were bom via this 
approach. But the cost of these 
carefully made pilots 
skyrocketed during the late six- 
ties, and soon even the most in- 
dependent producer found him- 
self foundering in the wake of 
scores of unsuccessful pilots ef- 
ter the network rejections. The 
money was spent, but the retur- 
ns were nil. How long could this 
kind of gembte hold up under the 
economic stress of the times? 




As if by some Hollywood 
miracle, e solution was found to 
help the nervous TV producers 
out. The creation and public en- 
thusiasm of the mede-for-tele- 
vision movie provided a perfect 
testing ground for series con- 
cepts, and even if these pilots 
failed to sell the idea as a con- 
tinuing program, et least the 
producer wouldn't lose his shirt 
with a profitless film. By 1968 the 
telefilm idea had proved itself, 
although ABC's popular 90 
minute "Movie of the Week" 
hadn't appeared yet. 

Richerd Allan Simmons, one 
of Universal's most creative 
writer-producers, was impressed 
with the theatrical success of 
ROSEMARY'S BABY end wes 
elso awere of the nation's sud- 
den interest in the occult and 
demonic possession. Wouldn't it 
meke e fantastic TV series, he 
thought, to feature an investi- 
gator of such bizarre and super- 
natural incidents on a weekly 
basis? It would be en offbeat, 
truly original concept that might 
just become a nationwide sensa- 
tion if the "fed" held up. Sim- 
mons finally convinced himself 
thet the project was worth in- 
vestigating and begen as- 
sembling a cast and crew. 

The first question thet con- 
fronted the producer wes, quite 
simply, how to handle the idea. 
Could this be a series the kids 
could enjoy? How much of the 

shown, and what form would its 
appearance take? After some 
deliberation, Simmons decided 

tainly be an edult experience, 
eimed at the 10 P.M. time slot. 
All forms of things unknown, 
too, would be sophisticated and 
subtle, as opposed to the 
phoney-looking monsters of 
lesser television projects. 

To concoct his first elementel 
eveil, Simmons enlisted the aid 
of famed fantesy novelist Guy 
Endore. A combination of Both 
Endore's imagination and Sim- 
mons' own ideas resulted in the 
creation of a ''possessed 




beyond the "regulars" already 
mentioned, Bradford Dlllman, 
Lynda Day George, Carroll 
O'Connor, Marsha Hunt and 
Kate Woodville. 

The plot involved a group of 
damonologists who accidentally 
release an Intangibla force of 
malavolence into the dormant 
form of Dillman, human "chalica 
of the flesh'.' in a bizarre occult 
axperiment. Tearing madly 
through the desarted city 
streats. the possessed man 


stumbles upon an antique shop 
and purchases a spectacular full- 
length mirror from tha ownar. 
Soon after, Dillman is killad in an 
auto accident, but tha damon 
returns in his human form each 
night through the mirror, luring 
the late fellow's fiancaa (Linda 
Day Georga) into a macabre love 
affair with the suparnatural. 
Fearing for her sanity, she visits 
Sorell. Upon investigating, the 
pyschiatrist discovers that the 
force possessing his patient is a 


Persian spirit named Rakashi, 
"lord of light, lust and bloodl" 
The mirror is merely a dwelling 
placa for this demon, a source of 
light and reflection, just as the 
image of the dead man is only a 
raflaction of his former physical 
appearanca. In a bizarre ex- 
change with Rakashi himself (in 
the contortad human form of 
Carroll O'Conner), Sorell learns 
the key to the demon's destruc- 
tion. "Bayond. infinity," it pro- 
claims, "you can destroy me. 




David. But can you find infinrtyl" 
In a spectacular if somewhat 
confusing climax. Sore// drags a 
three-cornered mirror in front of 
the enchanted mirror. The reflec- 
tion multiplies the imeges into in- 
finity! The psychiatrist then 
smashes the ordinary mirror, and 
this destruction is reflected in 
the bedevilled one, resulting in a 
spellbinding clash of universes 
and the utter obliteration of the 
demon's resting place. It is a 
magnificent scene flawlessly 
executed by the Universal spe- 
cial effects department. 

The film was received exceed- 
ingly well by both critics and the 
public. Werner informed Sim- 
mons that things looked certain 
for a September 1970 start as a 
weekly series, and the Wed- 
nesday 10 P.M. time slot seemed 
the likaly candidate for 
"Bedeviled." 

Then the trouble started. 
Many religious groups were of- 
fanded by the film's handling of 
occult subjects, and the pros- 
pects of a dramatic weekly series 
exploring demonism wrought 
cries and protests too loud to 
ignore. "Bedevilad" was axed by 
the community-minded network; 
Simmons was rightfully disen- 
chanted with the entire affair. 
And "Then Came Bronson" got 
tha time slotl 

But this wasn't the end of the 
"Evil" story. Associete producer 
David Levinson was encouraged 
by Werner, who was still inter- 
asted in tha idaa, to produce a 
second pilot feature, with some 
of tha mora "offensive" elemen- 
ts of the first toned down a bit. 
The result, titled "Ritual of Evil," 
is nowhere near the Simmons 
film in overall imagination, but is 
nevartheless e well-made fan- 
tasy. This tima Sorell encounters 
a modern-day witch who preys 
upon tha all-too human failings 
of a wealthy family. Figuring 
prominently into the plot is a 


horrible-looking demon statuet- 
te, whose eyes glow with 
demonic brilliance much in the 
same way the mirror from 
"Fear" glowed with a cosmic 
crimson effect. 

The same people, however, 
who had complained about the 
first film complained about the 
second also, and Werner finally 
gave up on the idea of buying an 
occult series for NBC. 

Only ABC's "The Sixth Sen- 
se," produced by the same 
studio and featuring the same 
exact music scores from "Fear" 
and "Ritual," came close to 


"Bedeviled’s" original premise, 
although the "occult" angle was 
substituted with safer "ESP" 
elements. R"t Richard Allan 
Simmons' actual brainchild — a 
serious, intelligent series about 
demonic possession — never 
made it to the network airwaves. 
Perhaps with the success and 
wide acceptance of "The Exor- 
cist," television might ponder 
these interesting possibilities on- 
ce more! Let’s hopel 
— G.G. 


Diana Hyland faces a horrible-looking 





ENCORE FOR A 
MONSTERMAKER! 


Watch Jonathan Frid turn into a vampire 
— just one more time! 



Last issue, we showed you how TV make-up man 
Vincent Loscalzo created a werewolf for the late 
lamented daytima serial "Dark Shadows." This 
month we thought we'd show you how ha usad to 
turn Jonathan Frid into Barnabas Collins. While most 
of the monstars ware designed by Loscalzo, he was 
not the only maka-up artist working on the show. 
Frid’s aged maka-up (see following pages! was 
created by "Emmy" Award winner Dick Smith. 
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The 
thing 
that was 
killing 
the 
girls 
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Jeanne had good 
reason to be terrified — 
she bore a striking 
resemblance to 

the three girls 
who’d been 

murdered! 
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sky. As the gas escaped from 
ship, it rose in the sky like 


in the _ can t 


e terrifying tl . 
sally happened v, p 
rgettable d - 



A CATALOGUE OF MONSTER FANTASY MERCHANDISE 




AMAZING 
MAGICAL 
MYSTERIES! 


Strange Changing Mummy 

(ITEM No. 50011 


Strange Changing Vampire 

(ITEM No. 5002) 





A CATALOGUE OF 


FANTASY 





A CATALOGUE OF MONSTER FANTASY MERCHANDISE 




(See Order Form on Last Page) 
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TOTAL FOR 
MERCHANDISE 


All merchandise in the 
MONSTER FANTASY 

©is 




■M| TOTAL enclosed 1 

Tn'TTWff D Please RUSH Order! 

extra postage end handling for orders 
outside the U.S.A. 


DOG TAGS 


Decorate yourself with these great 
Army-type Dog Tags. Each comes 
with its own special message dis- 
played on a tarnish resistant tag, 
suspended on a 24" chain. Choose 
the ones which say it best for you 
and yours at only $1.25 each or 
orderseveral atthese money-saving 
discounts: Any 3 for only $2.95; any 
5 for only $4.50; any 7 for only $5.95; 
or get your choice of any 1 0 for only 
$7.50. 








